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readers just as “Fire Prevention Week” gets under 

way. Nowadays there are probably a dozen times 
more “weeks” than there are days in a calendar year, 
and sometimes they get a bit monotonous. Seems like 
there’s every kind of a week except a “Be Kind to Har- 
ried Business Men’s Week’, but there’s every reason 
why every canner reading these lines should do some- 
thing about “Fire Prevention Week”. Never was there 
a worse time to have a fire. Right now nearly every 
canner’s warehouse is loaded to the rafters. An experi- 
enced fire underwriter, well known to the industry, told 
the writer just the other day that more than 75 percent 
of canners are under insured. Vice-President “Joe” 
Feeney of Lansing B. Warner, Inc., tells readers on the 
next page that if they have not increased building and 
machinery insurance coverage within the last six 
months, it is very likely they are under-insured because 
of the increased replacement costs. 

And speaking of replacement, that’s not quite so 
easy either. As we were going to press last Thursday, 
September 27, we received from PMA a notice dated 
September 24, telling canners that in order to receive 
strategic construction materials, steel, copper and alu- 
minum, during the first quarter of 1952, they must file 
certain forms by the first of October. That notice was 
not rushed into print because we thought it a little on 
the late side, to put it mildly. To be sure canning house 
construction might very well be started in the second 
quarter, but it could make things a bit difficult not 
know ng whether or not the materials will be available, 
particularly when such building might involve acreage 
consi: erations, machinery and equipment, etc. 

So t seems attention to “Fire Prevention Week”, 
especi lly this year, can pay handsome dividends. Make 
apers onal inspection yourself. Better still, call in your 
insur: ice expert, who is as near to you as your tele- 
Phone. and make the tour of inspection with him. 


IRE PREVENTION WEEK—tThis issue will reach 


STITCH IN TIME —Or perhaps this should be 
headed, “It’s later than you think”. Marvin Verhulst 
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tells us that the Hotel Schroeder where the Wisconsin 
Canners Meeting will be held November 12 and 13, is 
already sold out of rooms. In less than three weeks 
since the first call for reservations went out, 400 rooms 
for 700 occupants have been sold. . . . “Fall is the 
proper time to select fields for next year’s canning 
crops” says “Dewco Digest” monthly grower bulletin 
of D. E. Winebrenner & Company. The article goes on 
to explain how to make the selection and what to do 
to get the ground into the best possible physical shape. 
... “A few specialists of my acquaintance have made 
tomato growing a science. Most of their life and 
thought is given over to this one crop. The result is 
that they consistently produce in excess of 50 tons per 
acre”, said the well known tomato breeder, Francis 
Stokes, addressing Texas Vegetable Growers last week. 


To be sure, anyone who wants to go to the Wisconsin 
Convention will probably get a room “someplace”, and 
although some canners will be disappointed, most will 
get “acreage”. And even though it’s safe to say that 
none will get a yield of 50 tons of tomatoes, many will 
get extraordinary yields. Perhaps these same folks 
will get the “best” rooms at the conventions. It’s the 
timing and the attention to detail that makes the dif- 
ference—the stitch in time. 


Right now we should like to call readers’ attention 
to a little detail that ordinarily wouldn’t be cared for 
for several months to come. We refer to the ordering 
of machinery, equipment, parts, and supplies. Yes, 
we’re back on that materials shortage subject again. 
Bear in mind that most all of your equipment is made 
of strategic materials. Also the fact that most of your 
suppliers are not “big’’ business. If it takes six months 
for you to get construction materials, isn’t it logical 
to believe that it may take even longer for them to 
obtain the material and fabricate the equipment, too. 
So give yourself, and them, a break by getting your 
order in now while the weaknesses in your lines are 
fresh in mind, even though painful. 
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HOW TO DO IT! 


Getting the most 
for Your Insurance Dollar 


by M. R. (JOE) FEENEY 


To get the most for his insurance dollar, the food 
processor who wants adequate insurance protection at 
the lowest cost should take advantage of the advice and 
counsel of a thoroughly trained insurance representa- 
tive who, in addition, understands the operations and 
problems of the processing industry. Intelligent coop- 
eration between the insurance buyer and the insurance 
specialist will bring about the desired results. 

Here are some timely insurance suggestions which 
should be given consideration by the person responsible 
for the buying of insurance for your organization. 


CLOSING MACHINES 


If you have purchased or contemplate purchasing 
closing machines on a contract basis, it would be advis- 
able for you to insure these machines on a full value 
basis under a specific or separate policy with loss pay- 
able clause attached to protect all interested parties. 
If it appears advisable to carry insurance on a new 
replacement cost basis, the policy must be specially 
worded to cover this. 


CHECK BUILDING AND MACHINERY VALUES 


If you have not increased your building and machin- 
ery insurance within the last six months, it is very 
likely that you are underinsured. An appraisal chart 
just released indicates that the national average con- 
struction cost for a business building has increased 
132% since mid-year 1940; 55% since 1946; 14% since 
1948; and 10% since mid-year 1950. The replace- 
ment costs of other types of construction have in- 
creased proportionately. Machinery replacement costs 
are substantially higher also. Determine your up-to- 
date building and machinery values and compare them 
with your present insurance coverage and make what- 
ever adjustments are necessary. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION OR CHANGES 
Before building a new plant, adding new additions, 
or making openings in division walls, it would be 


Each month in this column a guest from the allied indus- 
tries will discuss that phase of cannery operation about 
which he knows most. The discussions will center, for a time, 
on machinery and equipment operations, but will not neces- 
sarily be confined to that phase. Problems such as insur- 
ance coverage, warehousing, label design, seed selection, ete., 
will also be discussed. 


Canners, too, are invited to send in their views and sug- 
gestions. Questions are invited. Write directly to this pub- 
lication and they will be forwarded to the author. 


advisable to check with your insurance representative 
to determine how your insurance rates will be affected. 


SHORTAGES 


Present and possible future government regulations 
have tended to create shortages of building and ma- 
chinery raw materials. It is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to find suitable material replacements and some- 
times the costs are exorbitant. Therefore, today there 
is every reason for a plant owner to guard his property 
to prevent loss or damage. Search out and eliminate 
the possible hazards which may exist in or about your 
plant and provide adequate protective measures so as 
to avoid serious destruction to your property. Your 
insurance carrier should be anxious to assist you il 
this respect. 


IS YOUR STOCK PROPERLY INSURED? 


If your stock values fluctuate to any exteni, you 
should insure under a monthly reporting type of )olicy. 
The limit of insurance should be set high enough to 
take care of the maximum fluctuation of values «nd al! 
locations should be listed. Monthly report of value: 
should include all raw materials, supplies, labels, ett. 
and processed stocks should be reported on the basis 
of selling prices less unincurred expense. 
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Not By Bread Alone 


Part Il The Duncan Hines Program 


By ROY H. PARK 
Presdient, Hines-Park Food, Inc., 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Progress in 18 months— 

156 Food products manufactured by 33 
franchise holders. 

Dunean Hines Ice Cream manufac- 
tured by 90 top-quality manufac- 
turers. 

Other products Being Developed. 

We know there have been many brand 
franchises offered. I am _ pretty sure, 
however, that this is the first time that 
the program has been put together on a 
sound basis where the following factors 
were combined— 

1. A name people already know. 

2. Quality You Can Taste or See. 

3. Take the label to the food. 


4. Aggressive advertising and promo- 
tion. 


So far as point number 1 is concerned, 
for 20 years before it became a food 
brand, the name of Duncan Hines had 
been associated with Good Food and 
Good Eating in the minds of millions of 
people. 

2. A brand name is important to get 
the customer to try the food one time and 
also to get him to remember whose brand 
it was if he wants it again. Neither of 
these points are of any benefit, however, 
unless the quality in the food product is 
such that the consumer will want to re- 
peat on it. 


That is why in all of our food products 
we seek some distinctive characteristic 
or flavor. We know that the average 
consumer buying a Duncan Hines prod- 
uct expects it to be better, and, therefore, 
we work hard to make it better. The 
cornerstone of our program from the be- 
ginning has been to have quality you can 
taste or see—and our rigid quality pro- 
gram differs from many other franchise 
programs where the aim is to exploit a 
nam that is in common usage rather 
than to maintain and enhance the brand. 


That this quality pays off has been 
cone!\isively proven by the acceptance of 
Duncan Hines Ice Cream in all parts of 
the © untry—even in the south where the 
assuliption has been that consumers 
Won’t go for a rich ice cream. 

We. of course, realize that all foods 
cannt be of premium quality. We have 
to ta:e many products as nature gives 
them to us. But, usually, you can have 
produ ts for a premium brand if you go 
Addy: ss before: The Sales Executive Club 
of Ne » York City at The Roosevelt Hotel, 

New York—September 25, 1951. 
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to the trouble to select and grade care- 
fully or to process to give distinctive 
characteristics. In bad crop years you 
may have to go off the market for the 
simple reason that the products won’t 
qualify. We had to do just that with to- 
matoes last year. 


TAKING THE LABEL TO THE FOOD 


3. We take the label to the food. That 
is just a matter of good economics. For 
a very modest amount we lease a well- 
known brand name to an independent 
manufacturer and it becomes his brand 
in perpetuity so long as he makes reason- 
able use of it and just so long as he ad- 
heres to the quality standards that were 
set up at the beginning. 


I might say here that we maintain our 
own quality control department in India- 
napolis, which is a convenient shipping 
point to send food products to, from all 
over the country. In addition, we use 
a number of testing laboratories through- 
out the nation. Our samples are all pur- 
chased in the store so that we know that 
the kind of food we are testing is exactly 
the same kind of food that is being of- 
fered to the customers. 


PROMOTION 
4. Even if you have the name and the 
quality, you still have got to do a con- 
tinual selling job. I notice that Cadillac, 
and Coca-Cola, and even Stetson continue 
to advertise. 


Under our program each manufacturer 
sets aside no less than 2 percent of his 
wholesale volume for advertising. Of this 
amount, 1% percent is spent on a local 
or regional basis, and one-half of 1 per- 
cent goes into the institutional fund for 
national advertising. 


Here are samples of some of our ad- 
vertising and promotion. (Charts) Our 
products are now being handled and ad- 
vertised by branches of just about every 
chain orgaization in the country, as well 
as by many of the voluntary groups and 
independents. 


For example, Duncan Hines Cake Mix 
was recently launched in the Midwest, 
and in less than 30 days after the launch- 
ing it was on the shelves of more than 
90 percent of the food stores in the ter- 
ritory. It is being featured not only by 
the independents, but also by such chains 
as A&P, Safeway,.and Kroger. From its 
very first month, more Duncan Hines 
Cake Mix has been sold than all of the 
other brands combined. The first full 
year sales goal was attained in 3 months; 


and presently, we are selling the full 
year’s sales goal every 5 weeks. 

Of course, what every sales executive 
wants to know is whether or not his 
product is a “flash in the pan” or whether 
it will hold up and build loyal repeat 
business. Therefore, we have had con- 
stant consumer checks going on in regard 
to brand preference and in regard to re- 
peat users. We know that, although we 
had the cake mix on the market for only 
four months, our repeat business is 4 
times that of any other brand in the 
territory. 

The Cake Mix is a good example of 
what an independent manufacturer can 
do with the Duncan Hines brand in a 
field that is highly competitive and where 
only the brand names can stay on the 
shelf. In the Cake Mix we started with: 


1. A product that is distinctive. 

2. A brand name that has acceptance. 

3. And have supported these two fea- 
tures with consistent advertising. 


Another example is the Duncan Hines 
Orange Concentrate. It is made accord- 
ing to very strict specifications, and is 
made of Valencia Oranges which give it 
better color and flavor. The testing on 
this started in Florida—where many of 
the consumers have their own orange 
groves or else orange trees in their own 
backyard. The Winn & Lovett organiza- 
tion is doing a magnificent job, not only 
through the Winn & Lovett Stores, but 
through the Margaret Ann Stores and 
Table Supply. In a single week, 68 of 
the Winn & Lovett Stores in the Jackson- 
ville area sold 86,400 cans of Duncan 
Hines Orange Concentrate. 

The pattern is the same, whether the 
product is Duncan Hines Coffee, Duncan 
Hines Salad Dressings, Duncan Hines 
Steak Sauce, or Duncan Hines Ice Cream, 
and the formula is simple—quality you 
can taste and see; the Duncan’ Hines 
brand name that people respect and have 
faith in; and salesmanship, advertising, 
merchandising to let the people know the 
product is there. ; 

We know, from the cooperative adver- 
tising and the regular advertising that is 
being done on the Duncan Hines brand, 
that every week millions of additional 
impressions are made for this name as 
a quality brand. Of course, all of this 
means nothing until we can get the 
people to buy the products, try them in 
their own home and then if they like 
them and find them better, as we expect 
them to, then we have taken the first 
step in building effective brand accep- 
tance. 

One of the great advantages of the 
Duncan Hines name is that it will put 
a manufacturer years ahead in his sales 
program. From there on out, however, 
we have to do the same kind of advertis- 
ing and aggressive selling that has to be 
done on any other brand. It does give 
us a pair of Seven League Boots with 
which we can move up into position and 
start selling. 

We are constantly doing research -nd 
experimental work aimed at taking ihe 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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ADJUSTABLE PRICING 
CUT-OFF DATE CHANGED 


The Office of Price Stabilization on 
September 28th changed the date for 
automatic revocation of temporary ceil- 
ing prices which processors of canned 
and frozen fruits and vegetables and can- 
ned soups and juices not yet covered by 
a specific regulation may use until one 
is issued. 

The temporary ceilings, authorized by 
SR 51 to GCPR, issued August 20, 1951, 
permits such processors to use a selling 
price agreed upon with his buyer until 
the product is placed under a specific 
regulation, provided the seller agrees to 
make a refund if the subsequent ceiling 
price is lower than the agreed upon price. 

As originally issued, the seller could 
use this selling price until issuance of the 
specific regulation, at which time the 
right would be automatically revoked. 

Amendment 1 to SR 51 makes the 
automatic revocation of the effective date 
of the specific regulation rather than the 
issuance date. OPS explained that the 
effective dates of processed fruit and 
vegetable regulations are usually 5 to 
10 days after the issuance date. 

The Amendment is effective immedi- 
ately. 


PEA SEED ADJUSTMENT 


OPS on September 28th issued Supple- 
mentary Regulation 2 to CPR 55, the 
pertinent portion of which reads as 
follows. 


“Average raw cost for peas. If in 
1948, 1950 and 1951 you furnished pea 
seed to your growers either free or below 
the cost to you, you shall either compute 
your raw material adjustment in accor- 
dance with Sec. 2(c) of CPR 55 or as 
follows: 


1. Subtract the net cost of pea seed 
for each year, 1948, 1950, and 1951 from 
your 1948, 1950 and 1951 weighted aver- 
age raw material cost per ton of peas. 


2. Add $2.50 to this adjusted 1948 
weighted average raw material cost per 
ton of peas. 


3. Then using these raw material 
weighted average costs for 1948, 1950 
and 1951 as adjusted under 1 and 2, com- 
pute your raw material cost adjustment 
for peas in accordance with Sec. 2(c). 

Net cost of pea seed for any year 
means the difference between the amount 
you paid for pea seed and the lower 
amount, if any, you receive from the 
growers to whom you supplied such seed 
divided by the total number of tons of 
raw material you acquired from all 
sources during such year.” 

The effect of this supplementary regu- 
lation is to eliminate pea seed as a raw 
material cost except to the extent of 
$2.50 per ton of green peas. This $2.50 
feature will result in ceiling prices on 
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canned peas being about 1 cent per dozen 
No. 2 cans lower than such prices would 
be if pea seed loss were eliminated en- 
tirely. Presumably, the $2.50 addition to 
1948 raw material costs is required on 
the assumption that pea seed in 1948 cost 
about 50 cents per bushel more than in 
1951 and on the average it takes about 5 
bushels of seed to produce a ton of green 
peas. 

Other amendments to CPR 55 are 
promised at an early date. 


CANNED SOUP PRICING ORDER 
ISSUED 


The Office of Price Stabilization on 
September 28 issued regulation CPR 75 
establishing processors’ ceiling prices on 
canned soups to permit adjustments for 
increases in production costs. 


Because of the fact that processor 
prices for soups were not raised in the 
latter half of 1950, it is estimated the 
regulation will raise the level of proces- 
sor ceilings on soups on an average of 
about 10 percent above current selling 
prices, OPS reported. 

The regulation covers canned and 
frozen soups both seasonal, such as to- 
mato and asparagus, and non-seasonal, 
such as chicken, and consomme. It does 
not cover dried soup, dried soup mixes 
or canned soups sold as “baby” or 
“junior” soups. The new prices were 
effective on October 3, 1951, or any 
earlier date that a processor may select. 


The major pricing method of the regu- 
lation is similar to those established for 
processed fruits and berries. To deter- 
mine his ceiling price for an item, the 
processor calculates his weighted aver- 
age sales price during the base period, 
July 1, 1949 to August 31, 1949. He then 
adjusts his base price to reflect cost in- 
creases other than those for ingredients. 
Percentage factors are set up in the 
regulation for this purpose. 


He next adjusts for differences in the 
cost of ingredients other than raw vege- 
tables and finally makes a third adjust- 
ment for increases in the cost of raw 
vegetables. 

The cost increases covered by the per- 
centage factors in the regulation include 
cost increases since the base year 1949 
in packaging materials, including cans, 
cases and labels, and in direct labor. 
They are consistent with those allowed 
under the processed fruit and vegetable 
regulation, OPS said, and are derived 
from date submitted by the industry. 


Because of the many formulas used by 
processors in the making of soup, it is 
not feasible to provide a percentage fac- 
tor to cover cost of ingredients, OPS ex- 
plained. For that reason each processor 
is permitted to figure his own adjustment 


for these cost increases. In computing 
his adjustment for increased cost of raw 
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vegetables, the processor must be sure it 
does not exceed the maximum permitted 
cost named in the regulation. 

The regulation makes provision for 
line pricing, that is, by grouping a num- 
ber of different items under a single sell- 
ing price, regardless of their individual 
production costs. Special pricing methods 
are established for processors who also 
sell their products at wholesale or retail, 


MACHINERY MEN GET 
PRICE RELIEF 


OPS on September 27 issued two or- 
ders granting price relief to machinery 
manufacturers. The first, Amendment 
15 to CPR 30 recognizes the increased 
costs in the use of conversion steel. Con- 
version steel is steel purchased in an un- 
finished form from one supplier, making 
it necessary to have it converted to the 
desired from by another supplier or sup- 
pliers. This is more expensive but is 
being encouraged by the National Pro- 
duction Authority, so that our steel capa- 
city will be utilized to the fullest extent. 
Therefore, this Amendment 15 to CPR 
30 permits manufacturers to reflect such 
cost increases in their materials cost ad- 
justment, which is added to their pre- 
Korean prices. 


Amendment 16 to CPR 30 also issued 
on September 27, provides pricing pro- 
visions for new manufacturers who 
started in business subsequent to Janu- 
ary 1, 1950. 


USDA BUYS CANNED TOMATOES, 
PASTE AND PUREE 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that offers of 392,100 
cases of canned tomatoes have been ac- 
cepted for delivery from October 5, 
through November 30, for distribution to 
schools in the National School Lunch 
Program. ° 


Purchases were made in California of 
175,000 cases of No. 2%’s at $3.597 per 
case, and 105,450 cases of No. 10’s at 
prices ranging from $3.30 to $3.377 per 
case. The remainder consisting of 111,650 
cases of No. 10’s were purchased in Dela- 
ware and Maryland at prices ranging 
from $3.74 to $3.82 per case. 


Offers were also accepted for 148,030 
cases of tomato paste packed in No. 10's 
at $6.566 to $6.875 per case, and 50,400 
cases of tomato puree packed in No. 10’s 
at $3.075 per case. All of the tomato 
paste and puree was purchased in Cali- 
fornia and is for delivery from October 
10 through November 30, 1951. 


Transportation costs were given con- 
sideration in making the acceptances. All 
of the above prices are exclusive of cash 
discounts. 
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TEXAS DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Texas Can- 
ners Association will be held November 
5, 1951 at the Casa de Palmas Hotel, 
McAllen. Secretary J. Overby Smith has 
announced that arrangements are now 
being made for a very fine business pro- 
gram and some splendid entertainment 
for the evening of November 5 for mem- 
bers and their ladies. 


MAINE DATES 


Secretary F. Webster Browne has an- 
nounced that the Annual Meeting of the 
Maine Canners Association will be held 
at the Falmouth Hotel, Portland, Maine, 
on Tuesday, December 4. 


CONVENTION ATTENDANCE 
AWARDS 


Chairman Joe Urschel of the Atten- 
dance awards Committee, has announced 
that awards will be made daily at the 
exhibit of the Canning Machinery & Sup- 
plies Association to be held in connec- 
tion with the National Convention in At- 
lantic City next January. Awards will 
be made to those canners and members 
of their families who register at Conven- 
tion Hall. Drawing slips will be avail- 
able at all exhibition booths and draw- 
ings will be made each day at 5 o’clock. 

Prizes for each of the five convention 
days include: Radio, 35 MM Camera, 
Luggage, Typewriter, Electric Blanket, 
Coffeemaster, Mixmaster, Steam Iron, 
Electric Roaster, Toaster, and Razor. 


STOKES ADDRESSES 
VEGETABLE GROWERS 


Francis C. Stokes of the Francis C. 
Stokes Company, Vincentown, New Jer- 
sey, a leading authority on the growing 
and breeding of tomatoes, was a princi- 
pal speaker at the Annual Meeting of the 
Texas Citrus & Vegetable Growers and 
Shippers Association held at Dallas, 
September 25. The Stokes Company is 
responsible for the introduction of many 
new varieties such as Earliana, Stokes- 
dale, Valiant, and their latest, the F» 
Hybrid, which has been under develop- 
ment for several years and will be dis- 
— nationally for the first time in 


THOMAS BACK ON JOB 


F. L. Thomas, Wisconsin Canners 
Asso-iation Traffic Manager, re- 
turnd to the office after suffering a 
heart attack five months ago. He is still 
under a doctor’s care and is limited to 
a couple of hours a day at the office until 
he is more fully recovered. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


BERKELEY OFFICIALS 
WELCOME NCA LAB 


Civic officials of the City of Berkeley, 
California, gave official welcome to the 
new half million dollar research center 
of the National Canners Association at 
a formal flag raising ceremony on the 
morning of Friday, September 28. The 
new building was hailed by Mayor 
Laurance L. Cross as an important addi- 
tion to the food technology facilities of 
the nation and to Berkeley’s progress as 
a growing community of scientific activ- 
ity. The building will be formally dedi- 
cated on October 12 when some 600 can- 
ning industry executives from all parts 
of the country will be in attendance. 


SEABROOK DISTRIBUTORS MEET 


Top executives of 58 frozen food dis- 
tributing organizations holding Seabrook 
Farm franchises in 24 Eastern states, 
gathered at Bridgeton, New Jersey re- 
cently to learn of the company’s fall 
advertising plans, and to discuss the 
marketing of the company’s frozen food 
production. Presiding at the business 
session was C. Courtney Seabrook, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales; John M. 
Seabrook, Executive Vice-President, wel- 
comed the annual conclave and _ intro- 
duced key production personnel to sketch 
the growing and processing picture of 
the company’s operations. Fall adver- 
tising plans were discussed by Peter 
Hilton, President of Hilton & Riggio, 
agency for the firm’s account. 


AMERICAN CAN PLANT 
DEDICATED 


The new plant of the American Can 
Company, located in the Los Angeles, 
California harbor district, was formally 
dedicated on September 28 with appro- 
priate ceremonies. Officials pointed out 
that this concern now has eight manufac- 
turing plants in California, with another 
in course of construction in Stockton and 
scheduled for completion next year. The 
Los Angeles plant has a rated capacity 
of 350,000,000 cans a year. 


INDIANA TRAP SHOOT 


In connection with the Annual Con- 
vention of the Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation to be held at French Lick, No- 
vember 15 and 16, a Trap Shoot and 
other recreational activities will be held 
on Wednesday, November 14, the day 
preceding the meeting. Those who ex- 
pect to attend the Shoot should immedi- 
ately contact Secretary Al Dreyer at the 
Association’s headquarters in the Illinois 
Building, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. 


PENNSYLVANIA CANNERS 
CONVENTION PLANS 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation on September 25, a Convention 
Committee to handle preparations for the 
37th Annual Meeting of the Association 
in Harrisburg on November 19 and 20, 
was appointed by President D. E. Wine- 
brenner, 3rd. Serving on this Committee 
are—Wnm. E. Morrison of the C. H. Mus- 
selman Company; George Lambert of the 
Keystone Mushroom Company; and J. W. 
Fullerton of the Hanover Canning Com- 
pany. Chairman of this Committee ap- 
pointed is Edward J. Laucks, Sales Man- 
ager of the Chas. G. Summers, Jr., Co., 
New Freedom. Charles W. York, the 
Executive Secretary of the Association 
and President Winebrenner, are serving 
on the Convention Planning Committee 
in an ex-officio capacity. 

Headquarters for the meeting on No- 
vember 19 and 20, 1951, will be the Penn- 
Harris Hotel in Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


HOTEL ROOM SHORTAGE 


Marvin Verhulst, Secretary of the Wis- 
consin Canners Association, has advised 
that over 400 rooms for 700 occupants 
have already been reserved at the 
Schroeder Hotel by those planning to 
attend the Association’s Convention at 
Milwaukee next month. Rooms will be 
available at other Milwaukee hotels. 
However, this advice gives some evidence 
of the difficulty to be expected by those 
who are late in getting their reservations 
in for the various state conventions to 
be held this fall. 


FERTILIZER ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET 


The National Fertilizer Association 
will hold its Fall Meeting at the Atlanta 
Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, No- 
vember 12, 13 and 14, at which time 
current research and supply problems 
will be thoroughly discussed by leading 
authorities. Government controls, will of 
course, come in for full attention and 
officials will be on hand to discuss orders 
affecting the industry. 


WANN CANNERY BURNS 


The Wann Canning Company plant at 
Frankton, Indiana had a disastrous fire 
on Monday afternoon, October 1, which 
destroyed the entire factory and most of 
the warehouse. A gas explosion in the 
boiler room, where gas is used for firing 
boilers, was the cause. The plant had 
closed for the day and workers were leav- 
ing when the explosion occurred, Fcr- 
tunately no one was injured. 
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CITRUS FIRM SIGNS FOR 
CASSIDY LABEL 


The Scenic Citrus Cooperative, Frost- 
proof, Florida, has signed a contract 
with Hapalong Cassidy Enterprises giv- 
ing the organization the exclusive rights 
to the Hopalong Cassidy character name 
on citrus products within the United 
States. Some other successful character 
labels currently in use are Disney’s 
“Donald Duck”, and “Little Abner’, but 
of the lot Scenic feels that it has selected 
the most beloved by children character 
name available, since Hopalong is cur- 
rently seen on 61 television stations, 
heard over 150 radio stations, and is syn- 
dicated in over 380 newspapers. 


BROWNSVILLE, TEXAS, 
OUT FOR CANNERIES 


The Board of Development of the City 
of Brownsville, Texas, thinks there is a 
real opportunity for a year round busi- 
ness for a canning and preserving plant 
for tropical and semi-tropical fruits in 
this tip of Texas city, which is located 
in the citrus lands of the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, just North of the Mexi- 
can fruit belt, and is making a play for 
such a plant. The Board claims that the 
area can furnish papayas, oranges, 
grapefruit, limes and lemons for process- 
ing, while mangoes, guavos, pineapple, 
and other tropical fruits are available 
from Mexico. Labor, the Board claims, 
is both plentiful and cheap, and a natural 
gas supply and municipally owned elec- 
tric service offers plenty of fuel and 
power. 


LINK-BELT ELECTS BECHERER 
EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT 


Robert C. Becherer has been elected 
Executive Vice-President of Link-Belt 
Company, with headquarters at the com- 
pany’s Executive Offices in Chicago. 
Board action also included the declara- 
tion of a regular quarterly dividend of 
60 cents per share of Common stock, and 
an extra dividend of 60 cents per share, 
both payable December 1, 1951 to all 
stockholders of record November 2, 1951. 

Mr. Becherer was elected vice-presi- 
dent last March. He joined Link-Belt 
in 1923 upon graduation from Purdue 
University in chemical engineering and 
has been general manager of the com- 
pany’s Ewart plant in Indianapolis since 
1947. 


Richard E. Whinrey, assistant general 
manager at the Ewart plant, Indianap- 
olis, has been appointed general manager 
of this plant to succeed Mr. Becherer. 
Mr. Whinrey joined Link-Belt at the 
Dodge plant in Indianapolis in 1925 upon 
graduation from Purdue in mechanical 
engineering and was assistant general 
manager of this plant at the time of his 
transfer to the Ewart plant. 
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HUNT SALES CHANGES 


Hans Erlanger, General Sales Man- 
ager of Hunt Foods, has announced the 
appointment of Judy Womack as Divi- 
sional Sales Manager of New York, Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore and Washington. He 
was formerly New York District Sales 
Manager. 

Chester Regis, assistant New York 
District Sales Manager prior to the 
change, was named District Sales Man- 
ager. Frederick Shobe, formerly assis- 
tant district sales manager of Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington, was 
appointed District sales manager. 

Chris Tolle, formerly District Sales 
Manager of Philadelphia - Baltimore- 
Washington, has been appointed sales 
manager of Hunt’s New England district 
replacing Walter Friedman who recently 
resigned. 


DISASTER DRILL AT CAL-PAK 


The first full-scale disaster drill in San 
Francisco, Calif., was held September 20 
in the California Packing Corporation 
building at 215 Frement St. Buzzers 
sounded throughout the building at 11:25 
a.m. and within seven minutes all of the 
firm’s 1000 employees has assembled in 
the first-floor storeroom which has been 
converted into a bomb shelter. The test 
was witnessed by Mayor Elmor E. Robin- 
son, city civil defense director, Admiral 
A. G. Cook (retired); Emmet Daly, chief 
of the city’s plant protection service; 
fire chief Edward P. Walsh and Orville 
G. Caldwell, deputy director of the Cali- 
fornia Office of Civil Defense. More than 
100 employees have taken first-aid train- 
ing courses, each department has its 
warden, and fire brigades and mainte- 
nance squads have been organized. 


MECHANICAL TOMATO PICKER 
TESTED 


The California Tomato Growers’ Asso- 
ciation recently reported tests of a 
mechanical tomato harvester made near 
Stockton. The machine, assembled by the 
engineering department of the Univer- 
sity of California, is very much like ma- 
chines now in use in harvesting pine- 
apple in the Hawaiian Islands, but is on 
a much smaller scale. It consists of a 
gasoline engine driven conveyor belt on 
which pickers place tomatoes as they are 
picked. The belt carries the tomatoes to 
boxes, eliminating hand packing and 
wasted motion. 


Four pickers, working on either side 
of the belt, harvested about 60 boxes an 
hour. The usual average for four men 
is about 36 boxes an hour. 


NEW CANNING COMPANY 


The Cal-Linda Canning Co. has been 
organized at Manteca, California, with a 
capital of $25,000, by Isabelle L. Walsh 
and Walter F. Calcagno. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


NORTH PACIFIC CANNERS & 
PACKERS, INC. 


A sales organization of canners and 
freezers, with offices at Portland, Orevon, 
has issued a new booklet which beauti- 
fully illustrates in color the various fruit 
and vegetable packs produced by men.- 
bers of this sales organization. In addi. 
tion to listing the member firms, the offi- 
cials of each firm are given, together 
with the location of plant, a description 
of the plant, date of organization, pack- 
ing facilities, and the items produced by 
each. Members of the organization are 
listed as: Gresham Berry Growers, 
Gresham, Oregon; Producers Coopera- 
tive Packing Company, Salem, Oregon; 
Columbia Fruit Growers, Inc., The 
Dalles, Oregon; United Growers, Inc, 
Salem, Oregon; Fruitland Canning Asso- 
ciation, Fruitland, Idaho; Stayton Can. 
ning Company, Stayton, Oregon; Spring- 
brook Packing Company, Springbrook, 
Oregon; Lamb-Weston, Inc., Weston, 
Oregon; Ventura Coastal Lemon Con- 
pany, Ventura, California; and Western 
Frozen Foods Company, Watsonville, 
California. J. J. Fisher heads the group 
as President, with J. W. Mayo, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer. Also included in_ the 
booklet is much data of interest to buy- 
ers, brokers and others in the trade. It 
may be obtained direct from the North 
Pacific Canners & Packers, Inc., 412 
Builders Exchange Building, Portland 4, 
Oregon, without cost. 


MARYLAND CROP EARNINGS 
HIGH 


Maryland, with a land area ranking 
41st among the states, nevertheless har- 
vested a commercial vegetable crop for 
canning last year large enough to earn 
growers the fifth largest income of any 
states for these products, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture statistics bear out. 
State growers realized $11,394,000 from 
major vegetable crops sold to local can- 
neries. This compares with $5,621,000 
received by growers for similar crops 
sold to the fresh market for the same 
marketing period. The crops include to- 
matoes, corn, snap beans, lima beans, 
peas, asparagus and spinach. Maryland 
crop income for canning last year was 
surpassed only by California, Wisconsin, 
New Jersey and New York. 


NEW ISSUE OF “FOOD” 


“Concentrating Apple Juice in Cuba” 
is the feature in the latest edition of 
“Food”, a house organ -published by 
Mojonnier Brothers Company, 46/1 W. 
Ohio Street, Chicago 44. Other fe:tures 
include “Wine Cooling Speeded”, ‘Juice 
Flows Non-Stop at Florence Foods’, ané 
“Cooling at Carnation”. A copy of the 
issue may be obtained without chargé 
from Mojonnier at the above addrcss. 
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TURKEY READY FOR THE OVEN 


A method of cooking in a plastic bag 
that makes roasting the Thanksgiving 
turkey and other kinds of frozen poultry 
as siuple and effortless as boiling water 
was Jescribed for the Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Chamber of Commerce last week as mem- 
bers consumed the end result. 


Roast turkey, cooked in Cry-O-Rap 
plastic bags in which the birds, already 
stuffed and dressed, had been packed and 
frozen by the grower, was the main dish 
at a dinner given by the Chamber for 
officials of Dewey and Almy Chemical 
Co., Cambridge, Massachusetts, in honor 
of a new plant just opened there by the 
company to manufacture the bags for 
the mid-west. 
at Lockport, New York. 


The idea of offering consumers dressed, 
stuffed poultry ready to cook in the bag 
is still in the test stage and it will be 
next year at the earliest before such 
items are available to consumers on a 
national scale. Cooking in the bag saves 
considerable time and effort for the busy 
housewife. The method permits taking 
poultry direct from the market, refriger- 
ator or freezer and putting it right into 
the oven, without the chores of cleaning, 
making dressing and stuffing the bird. 
Total preparation and cooking time is 
cut down, and no basting is necessary. 


The Cedar Rapids plant, will double 
the company’s bag capacity for packag- 
ing frozen poultry and meats as well as 
fresh cut-up chicken and smoked and 
cured meats such as hams, pork shoul- 
ders, sausages and other items. The bags 
are a part of the CRYOVAC process in 
which the item to be packaged is placed 
in the bag, vacuum sealed and flash 
dipped in hot water which shrinks the 
bag around the product like a second 
skin. The air-tight bags prevent dehy- 
dration of frozen and refrigerated meats 
and enable them to retain their flavor 
and bloom better than other types of 
Wraps. 


Dewey and Almy has been concerned 
with food preservation for over 30 years. 
The great majority of some 40 billion 
tans made throughout the world last 
year, were sealed with compounds manu- 
factur.d by the company. In addition 
tothe -ompounds for canning and plastic 
bags for use in the frozen and refriger- 
ated fod field, the company also manu- 
lactur.s products which are used in the 
fields clothing, shoes, construction, 
health, transportation and _ recreation. 
There \ve seven plants in the U. S. and 
five ab oad. 


ADVERTISE OLIVES 


‘The ‘acifie Olive Co., Visalia, Califor- 
Mla, ha. appointed the Los Angeles office 
of Abb ‘t Kimball to handle its advertis- 


~ of Early California brand canned 
olves, 
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Another plant is located 
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ANTIBIOTICS, CHEMISTS 
EXTEND LIFE SPAN 


About a year ago the canning industry 
was excited over the possibilities of anti- 
biotics in the canning process. The in- 
dustry has visions of reducing the cook 
by more than one half, with the use of a 
small amount of subtilin. Although the 
research still continues, the initial excite- 
ment has died down considerably, since 
it has been proven that certain spoilage 
organisms are not destroyed by the sug- 
gested process. 


Nevertheless, the near miraculous af- 
fects of antibiotics in the field of medi- 
cine are proven and demonstrated. 
Speaking on the General Electric Science 
Forum Program over WGY, John L. 
Davenport, Executive Vice-President of 
Charles Pfizer & Co. praised the chemists 
of this country, who recently celebrated 
the 75th anniversary of the American 
Chemical Society, for their unending con- 
tributions to the extension and preserva- 
tion of human life with particular refer- 
ence to Antibiotics. 


“The past ten years have been aptly 
called the decade of antibiotics,” he said. 
“The era began with penicillin, which 
has proved effective in 25 different dis- 
eases, and has culminated in antibiotics 
such as terramycin, which are capable 
of curing more than 50 infections.” 


The chemists’ work has developed 
many new synthetic vitamins and hor- 
mones, as well as antibiotics, at a tre- 
mendous price in money, time, and ener- 
gy. “For example,” said Mr. Davenport, 
“before terramycin was discovered, 100,- 
000 soil samples were collected from 
every corner of the world, and each 
sample was studied separately. The en- 
tire process covered a period of two and 
one-half years, and at a cost of four mil- 
lion dollars.” 


The new group of antibiotics has had 
a remarkable effect upon the operation 
of the medical profession. The number 
of beds needed for infectious cases has 
been radically reduced; doctors now can 
treat approximately 50 percent of their 
patients with antibiotics only; mastoid is 
almost extinct, pneumonia is no longer 
to be feared; and childhood diseases are 
very easy to control. 


AN ALUMINUM PLASTIC CAN 


The Reynolds Metals Company of 
Richmond, Virginia, announces that it 
will start production shortly on a new 
type aluminum plastic can. According 
to the announcement production for the 
present will be limited to army require- 
ments. It will not be available for com- 
mercial purposes until the aluminum 
shortage is licked. For the fourth quar- 
ter civilian aluminum consumption is 
limited to about 45 percent of 1950 usage. 

Actual production of the can, according 
to the announcement, would be accom- 
plished in the processing plants, with 
equipment now being developed by Reyn- 


olds, thus effecting considerable savings 
in freight. The basic process starts with 
heavy aluminum foil, plastic is laminated 
to the surface, while the foil is still on a 
roll. At this stage it is possible to print 
on the plastic up to seven colors. This 
first layer, then, can be built up to the 
thickness desired. By varying the plas- 
tic, the can can be made resistant to acid 
in foods and other products. There is no 
limit to the size of the container. 


RFD Administrator W. Stuart Sym- 
ington, at a press conference, ‘said that 
the new can offers no immediate solution 
to the tin problem, since the current alu- 
minum shortage would not permit this 
process to make a significant contribution 
as a commercial container for some time 
to come. 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
DIRECTORY 


Packaging Machinery Manufacturers 
Institute has announced the publication 
of a new Directory covering makers of 
all types of packaging machinery, de- 
signed as a ready reference for purchas- 
ing agents, factory superintendents and 
others who may be interested in this type 
of equipment. Leather covered and in 
loose leaf form for keeping up to date, 
the Directory is in two sections, one list- 
ing the kind of equipment desired, and 
the names of the manufacturers, and the 
other section alphabetically arranged to 
give names and addresses of machinery 
makers, and complete information on the 
equipment produced. It is available from 
Packaging Machinery Manufacturers In- 
stitute, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
17, at $10 per copy. 


SWANSON BUYS COAST PLANT 


C. A. Swanson & Sons, Omaha, Ne- 
braska poultry packers, have bought the 
plant of F. K. Floden & Company, 
Modesto, California turkey packers, said 
to be one of the largest and most modern 
plants in the Nation, and which is equip- 
ped to kill and eviscerate 200,000 pounds 
of turkey per day. The company oper- 
ates plants in Nebraska, Iowa, Arkansas, 
Maryland, Minnesota and Colorado. 


USE RADAR TO ENFORCE 
FISH LAWS 


Law enforcement officers of the Cali- 
fornia Fish and Game Division are hav- 
ing an easier time in the detection of 
illegal fishing in coastal waters now that 
all State boats have been equipped with 
radar. Last year but one boat was so 
equipped, while this year the entire fleet 
has the aid of the electronic eye. In the 
past, fishermen have made large hauls 
of sardines in closed waters during foggy 
periods, but now violations are compara- 
tively few. 
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NCA LABELLING MANUAL 
REVISED 


Initial distribution of 2600 copies of 
the 315 page Manual “Modern Labels for 
Canned Foods” is being made this week to 
all food canners and label manufacturers 
by the National Canners Association. 
The revised manual, in loose leaf form, 
to facilitate. insertion of new labeling 
information, is another step in the NCA 
program extending over 17 years to pro- 
mote the voluntary use of standardized 
descriptive labeling terms. 

The Manual is a compilation of re- 
quirements under the Food and Drug 
Act, and of additional information that 
may be added voluntarily to. the label, 
recommended by the NCA Labeling Com- 
mittee. Also listed are objective tests 
for many of these mandatory and volun- 
tary terms. An example label suggests 
arrangement for combining effectively 
the mandatory statements with volun- 
tary descriptive statements. 


PEAR GRADES REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced a proposal to revise the 
U. S. standards for grades of canned 
pears which have been in use since April 
15, 1942. 

Principal changes proposed are in rec- 
ommended drained weights, definitions of 
trimming, and inclusion of ‘‘mixed pieces 
of irregular sizes and shapes” as a style 
of pears and of canned “solid-pack” as a 
type of pears. Both this style and this 
type would be limited to Grade B, or 
Choice, and lower qualities under the 
proposed revision; while “insignificant,” 
“slight,” “moderate,” and “serious trim- 
ming” would be allowed in certain styles 
in the various grades of all canned pears. 

Interested parties may submit views 
and comments on this proposal not later 
than October 25, 1951, to the Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, Production and Mar- 
keting Administration, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during August totaled 14,060,- 
000 pounds compared with 15,233,000 
pounds during August last year and the 
1945-49 average of 9,582,000 pounds, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics re- 
ports. The quantity canned during the 
first 8 months of this year totaled 123,- 
946,000 pounds compared with 98,749,000 
pounds last year—an increase of 26 
percent. 

The quantity of poultry certified under 
Federal inspection during August totaled 
65,407,000 pounds compared with 45,453,- 
000 pounds in August last year. Of this 
quantity 13,497,000 pounds were for can- 
ning and 51,910,000 pounds were eviscer- 
ated for sale. The quantity of poultry 
certified under Federal inspection during 
the first 8 months of this year totaled 
362,732,000 pounds compared with 250,- 
570,000 pounds during the same period 
last year—an increase of 45 percent. 
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EXTRANEOUS MATTER SCHOOL 
HELD AT SYRACUSE 


Up at Syracuse University in the 
closing days of July, there was held a 
new type of School of interest to the 
Canning Industry. Purpose of the School 
was to train technicians to recognize 
extraneous matter in foods. The time 
was spent, for the most part, in exten- 
sive laboratory work. 

The following kinds of preparations 
were made for microscopical examina- 
tion: 

A. Specimens imbedded in clear trans- 
parent medium and preserved for future 
reference. This medium solidified on 
standing. 

B. Specimens held to filter papers by a 
liquid clearing medium. 

Typical insects were disected and the 
parts preserved in the clear medium for 
further reference. Unknowns were pre- 
pared by each worker by placing frag- 
ments of known materials on filter paper 
either in the clear solid medium or the 
liquid medium. These unknowns were 
examined in turn by all of the workers. 

Essentially, the work was devoted to a 
concerted effort toward the recognition 
of the identity of extraneous materials 
based on a knowledge of known speci- 


mens. Counting of fragments of extrane- 
ous matter requires experience and train- 
ing on the part of the analyst and the 
use of known specimens is especially im- 
portant in this work. 

The history of the development of ap- 
paratus and methods used in making 
extraneous matter tests was covered and 
illustrations were given of the applica- 
tion of the tests in actual control work. 

Similar schools will be held in the near 
future. 


CANADA AMENDS 
CANNED FOODS ACT 


The Canadian Meat and Canned Foods 
Act has been amended to bring “Beans 
with Pork” and “Mincemeat” under the 
provisions and inspection of the pro- 
cessed fruit and vegetable regulations. 
It is to be noted that the product is titled 
“Beans with Pork”, which means that 
they must be so labeled instead of the old 
established commonly known “Pork and 
Beans”. All present authorized labels on 
hand may, however, be used up. The 
Amendment also deletes “Lemon Juice” 
and “Pimientos” from the products which 
must be packed in specified sizes of con- 
tainers. Grades are established for 
grapefruit and orange sections. 


weights: 


mendation. 


previously listed, 8 oz. and 303. 


Julienne from 9 to 8% ounces. 


2” and up, from 94% to 9% ounces. 


Whole (size)! 


Container size or 
designation Size No. Size No. 
1 to 3, 4 to 6, 
inclusive inclusive 
No. i 7 
No. 10 
No. 2% 12 
No. 19 
No. 2 69 
16-ounce 10% 9% 


individual units. 


CANNED BEET GRADES REVISED 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture on September 27 issued revised U. S. 
Standards for Grades of Canned Beets. 
effective November 1, 1951, has to do with the table of recommended drained 


1. Two drained weights are set up for whole beets depending on size. 
1 to 3 inclusive (25/over in a No. 2 can) carry the same drained weight 
as before but larger whole beets carry a lower drained weight recom- 


2. Two drained weights are set up for sliced beets depending on size. Slices 
less than 2” in diameter carry the same drained weight as previously, but 
larger slices carry a lower drained weight recommendation. 

3. Recommended drained weights are added for two container sizes not 


4. Recommended drained weights for 16 oz. glass are further changed by 
increasing quartered and cut from 10 to 10% ounces, and by decreasing 


Probably the most important change proposed is in the recommended drained 
weight for whole and sliced beets in 16 oz. glass. 
Size 3, the weight is decreased from 10% ounces to 9% ounces and for slices 

The new table appears below. Cut it out and paste in your Almanac page 124. 


RECOMMENDED DRAINED WEIGHT, IN OUNCES, OF BEETS 


The only change in the new Grades, 


Sizes 


For whole beets larger than 


Medium Quartered 
Small and large Diced eut Julienne 

5% 54 6 6 5, 
7 7% 7% 7 

10 9% 10% 10% 9 

12% 12 13 12% 11 

19 18 19% 19 18 

71 68 72 71 69 
9% 94 10% 10% 8) 


1 Assorted sizes and mixed sizes to be based on drained weight for predominant size of 


Sliced (size)! 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


OCTOBER 11-12, 1951—National Can- 
ners Association, Board of Directors 
Meeting, Mark Hopkins Hotel, San 
Francisco, Calif. 


OCTOBER 13-17, 1951—19th Annual 
Mecting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Mid Pines Club, 
Southern Pines, N. C. 


OCTOBER 24-26, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


OCTOBER 25-27, 1951—20th Annual 
Convention, Florida Canners Association, 
Palm Beach-Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, 
Florida. 


NOVEMBER 2, 1951 — Fall Conven- 
tion, Illinois Canners Association, Bis- 
marck Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


NOVEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Texas Canners Association, Casa de 
Palmas Hotel, McAllen, Tex. 


NOVEMBER 5-6, 1951—50th Annual 
Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Canners As- 
sociation, Hotel Ft. Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOVEMBER 9, 1951 — Fall Meeting, 
Qzark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting & Conference, Association of 
Food Industry Sanitarians, Wilton Hotel, 
Long Beach, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 12-18, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NOVEMBER 12-14, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Indiana Canners Association, 
French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 
Springs, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 19-20, 1951—37th An- 
nual Convention, Pennsylvania Canners 
Association, Penn Harris Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1951—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


DECEMBER 4, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 5, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Hotel St. 
Paul, St. Paul, Minn. 


. DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—66th Annual 
Convention, Association of New York 
State Canners, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
New York. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hotel 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 11-12, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler- Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952— Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annual Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


DAREX 


ADHESIVES 


DAREX LABELING ADHESIVES 


For Cans, Glass or Cartons 


We carry in stock a complete line of Darex Labeling Adhesives— 


Pick-Up Cements in Lump Form e Hot and Cold Pick-Up Gums 
Case Sealing Glue e Prepared Lap Pastes 
Dry Paste e Tin Paste 


Direct Factory Representatives Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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Canada and 


United States, 


eee SERVING AMERICA 
You are always close to Conti- 


nental Can with its 65 plants in 


the 
oratories and 63 sales offices, 


Cuba, 17 field research lab- 


> 
a 


FRESH THINKING INTO CANS 


Right now you will find hundreds of research projects in work at 
the main Continental research laboratories in Chicago... but high 


on the list is how to produce more cans from less tin. 


We’re working on the specific objective of finding ways to reduce 
the thickness of the tin plating while retaining the protective quality 


of the cans in which so much of America’s food is packed. 


Already considerable progress has been made along this line by 
Continental and other scientific groups. Since 1940, tin savings have 
been made, ranging from around 12 per cent in cans used to pack 
cherries to about 83 per cent in cans used to pack corn, peas, and some 


meats and fish. And now many cans are made without any tin at all. 


To the men in the Continental laboratories, this is only a begin- 
ning. They know that cans are the only satisfactory containers for 
many products — that they are vital to the food industry and to . 


everyone who eats. That is why they are doing everything they can 


to make as many cans as possible from available supplies of steel, 


tin and lead — and to make these cans better than ever. 


(This advertisement originally 
appeared in full-color in TIME, 
BUSINESS WEEK and FORTUNE.) 


TIN CANS FIBRE DRUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS 
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1951 PACK OF PEAS BY QUALITY AND VARIETY 

Compiled by Division of Statistics, National Canners Association 
Figures given in ACTUAL CASES 

FANCY EX. STD. 


STD. TOTAL 


NORTHEAST: 
Alaskas 33,748 33,748 
Sweets seons 847,549 390,089 98,998 1,336,636 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC: 
Alaskas 10%,791 446,184 440,471 996,446 
Sweets 589,809 544,313 300,966 1,435,088 
MID WEST: 
Alaskas os 3,170,553 2,655,022 2,149,375 7,974,950 
Sweets 9,505,324 4,957,894 1,683,355 16,146,573 
WEST: 
Alaskas 239,312 93,783 168,145 501,240 
Sweets 6,075,998 2,260,862 1,075,846 9,412,706 
TOTAL: 


Alaskas 3,553,404 3,194,989 2,757,991 9,506,384 
Sweets 17,018,680 8,153,158 3,159,165 28,331,008 


20,572,084 11,348,147 5,917,156 37,837,387 


PACKS OF PEAS BY SIZES OF CONTAINERS 


size Cans 
Can to Case 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 


Short and T.... _ 408,975 1,219,354 1,751,498 2,986,991 3,543,741 
1,251,297 2,471,251 1,927,282 1,340,585 1.026.942 

24 ,980 8,924,454 10,346,617 12,951,008 22,962,599 27,180,949 

24 33,126,088 36,536,584 20,400,929 7,804,329 5,009,885 2,614,568 1,440,041 

6 4,851,213 2,651,071 2,481,517 3,087,799 2,686,019 4,474,955 

33: 759 


96.414 
262.689 { 122,986 217,452 134,774 


~ 88,145,388 39,929,153 33,995,779 24,446,054 24,944,874 32,725,536 37,837,387 


GREEN PEA PACK BY VARIETY—ACTUAL CASES 


Figures refer to actual cases—all size containers. 


1946 1947 1948 
STATES Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets 


New York & Maine.... 33,783 8,246,314 1,007,696 33,492 1,474,525 
Maryland 1,703,441 683,054 804,838 510,500 581,841 269,178 
Del. and N. J. “ 184,792 145,359 45,617 13,523 40,765 57,920 
Pennsylvania .. ‘. 362,648 851,406 320,346 744,780 132,152 851,334 


438,817 147,9h0 114,694 30,964 30,029 
Indiana “ 684,025 60,870 225,237 16,857 96, 14,693 
Illinois .... 529,183 1,481,424 312,362 1,950,474 58, 1,898,632 
Michigan .... “ 145,835 793,884 8,236 302,917 2 441,280 
Wisconsin . ee 6,415,850 7,967,235 4,717,107 8,631,894 6 4,370,424 
Minnesota .. 892,082 2,136,359 943,300 2,208,811 1,792,667 


311,000 344,315 155,571 
15,730 1,610,833 2,445,689 1,227,705 
689,654 7,206,858 7,132,717 5,714,623 
California . 220,469 180,466 107,143 
Other States 503,360 576,938 461,847 y 484,882 


12,599,200 27,329,953 8,017,329 25,978,450 5,825,448 18,620,606 


1949 1950 1951 
STATES Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets Alaskas Sweets 


New York & Maine.... 19,294 741,276 39,968 1,109,420 33,748 1,336,636 
Maryland f 456,475 595,068 683,229 
Del. and N. J. “ (a) ’ (a) 77,748 (a) 
Pennsylvania .. 77 245,803 740,195 
Ohio 182,505 51,559 
i 280,639 (a) 
lilinois .... BY. 404,325 2,369,449 518,093 2,440,468 
Michigan ... 7 (a) 319,719 (a) 275,264 
Wisconsin . ° 4,303,222 8,385,346 5,287,249 10,164,162 
Minnesota ... a 845,431 2,372,199 1,427,715 2,919,073 
Montana, Wyoming.... (a) 308,433 
2,308,552 1,870,284 
420,448 6,102,642 6,613,902 


683,128 242,932 316,627 1,047,812 365,620 927,798 
6,667,060 18,277,814 7,641,096 25,084,440 9,506,384 28,331,003 


(a) Included in Other States. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


PEA PACK—With the issuance last 
week of both the canned and frozen pea 
pack figures, that item is one of the chief 
topics of conversation in the market 
place today. Last week we gave you the 
frozen figures, and a late flash on the 
canning totals. In this issue we give you 
the can pack by quality and region, by 
can size and by variety, by State, with 
figures for the six previous years for 
comparison. These are so printed that 
the reader may cut them out and insert 
in their “Almanac” to bring it up to date, 
Since it does not include the pack basis 
2’s we repeat from last week that on 
this basis the 1951 pack amounted to 33,- 
916,000 cases compared to 29,081,171 
cases in 1950. 

Last week NCA’s Mrs. Vickers issued 
what to us seems to be some very valu- 
able statistics on the major canned fruits 
and vegetables. The report shows both 
in actual cases and on a basis of 2’s the 
carryover, packs, and total supply for the 
1950-51 season, together with the stocks 
and shipments, month by month. It should 
be interesting then, to show the supply 
situation basis 2’s at the start of this 
year compared with last year. The 
figures: 


CANNER’S PEA STOCKS 
Basis 24/2 Cans 
1950-51 1951-52 


Carryover June 1.. 2,148,000 986,000 
29,081,000 33,916,000 


31,229,000 34,902,000 
Last year the government took in the 
neighborhood of 2,000,000 cases; this 
year the figure will be closer to 4,000,000, 
and it’s not at all unlikely that this figure 
will be raised before the year is out, so 
from the canners’ standpoint, there is 
not a great deal difference in the amount 
of peas available for the two years. 
Nevertheless, it should be remembered 
that in terms of No. 2 cases, there are 
about 2% million cases more of frozen 
foods available. Then, too, in order to 
get the true picture, it’s necessary to con- 
sider the supplies in distributors hands. 
Here’s the way the complete picture 
looked starting at the beginning of the 
season, June 1: 


PEAS—Basis 24/2’s 
1950-51 1951-52 
Canners’ Carryover 
2,148,000 986,000 
Distributors’ Carryover 
4,200,000 5,600,000 
29,081,000 33,016,000 
35,429,000 40,502,000 
(°)—Estimated. 

In the pack totals it should be noted 
that of the 5 million case increase over 
last year, in terms of actual cases, the 
Midwest accounted for 4 million, making 
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MARKET NEWS 


it a 20 percent increase in pack in this 
area compared to a 4% percent increase 
in the Northwest. The switch to the 303 
to the almost total neglect of the No. 2 
is obvious. Also, it should be noted that 
the quality of the pack was no quite up 
to last year’s. 54 percent of the total 
pack was of fancy quality compared to 
59 percent of the 1950 pack; 30 percent 
was in extra standards compared to 27 
percent last year; with standards 
amounting to little over 15 percent com- 
pared to 13 percent in 1950. Another 
interesting point, also very easily seen 
by this most comprehensive pack report, 
is that the majority of sweets are no 
longer graded for size. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Demand Broadens—Look For Active Fall— 
Prices Named On Nationally Advertised Cali- 
fornia Sardines—Maine Offerings Scarce— 
Salmon Pack Better Than Expected — Jap 
Tuna Active — Cranberry Sauce, Pumpkin 
Priced—Applesauce Reduced—Freeze Ends 
Corn, Tomato Canning — Pea Pricing Still 
Delayed—Fruits Active. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Oct. 4, 1951 


THE SITUATION —A broader spot 
canned food market call developed during 
the week as buyers in some instances, 
displayed a willingness to increase pur- 
chases beyond the immediate requirement 
stage. 

Prices held well. Of course, in many 
cases, packers were either extremely 
cautious in the matter of sales or with- 
drawn entirely as a result of price ceil- 
ing confusion, but there appeared to be 
enough material available here to satisfy 
buyers wants. 

Generally a better feeling prevailed. 
The development of more fall -like 
weather and the belief that there would 
be a greater demand from retail outlets 
during the next few months unquestion- 
ably resulted in the change in sentiment. 
Furthermore, there were reports coming 
to hand that a few packs, especially to- 
matoes and tomato products were not 
running equal to early season expecta- 
tions. Supplies of citrus juices, especi- 
ally orange and blend .reached the van- 
ishing stage, as far as first hand offer- 
gs w ve concerned. There was no in- 
terest in new packs, with reports that 
the erop so far was making excellent 
progre 


THE OUTLOOK—The industry was 
Prepar'ng for a fairly active business 
wend curing the balance of the year. 
Many i iyers were not believed to be car- 
tying excessive stocks, at least in quan- 
tity to cover them very far, and as a re- 
sult, replacement call was not only held 
likely to be above the average but consis- 
tent as well. New pack prices continue 
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to appear and in some instances these 
were developing at a schedule below the 
O.P.S. ceilings. Buyers considered such 
pricing as attractive. 


Seasonal activity in such items as 
cranberry sauce and pumpkins was ex- 
pected, while various reports were re- 
ceived as regards the prospective tomato 
pack on the West Coast. 


CALIFORNIA SARDINES — Large 
packers, operating under nationally ad- 
vertised brands are now naming prices. 
However, one of the industry leaders 
would not offer beyond October ship- 
ment. The reason was that no contract 
had been signed with fishermen as re- 


gards the price for the raw fish. The 
only agreement was that fishermen would 
deliver to them for the current month, 
but apparently fresh contract obligations 
must be made after that period. The 
basis named by some sellers was below 
the O.P.S. ceiling price levels. The sched- 
ule was $7.00 for 48/15 oz. ovals in to- 
mato or mustard sauce, $5.00 for 1s tall 
naturals, 48/15 oz. and $5.75 for 48/8 
oz. oblongs in tomato sauce. For 24/15 
oz. ovals tomato or mustard sauce the 
seller asked $3.52% and 48/15 oz. talls 
in tomato sauce $5.65. All prices were 
per case, f.o.b. cannery. 


The production last year was the larg- 
est on record, totalling 5,400,000 cases, 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


house or in of our 5 metro- 
politan warehouses makes for 


orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


ability to 

make loans 

and to supple- 

ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 


stored in your own ware- 
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while the average pack covering recent 
years was 3,280,000 cases. The trade 
does not expect that the 1951-52 season 
will equal that. 


MACKEREL—New pack Pacific mack- 
erel 48/15 oz. talls was offered by a 
large nationally advertised brand packer 
at $6.25 and Jack mackerel 48/15 oz. at 
$15.00 per case, both f.o.b. cannery. Spot 
stocks were close to the exhaustion point 
in most markets. 


MAINE SARDINES — The pack to 
September 9, 1951 totalled only 577,000 
cases while the pack last year to this 
date was 3,100,000 cases. There are very 
few spot offerings. Most of the limited 
Maine run was of small fish and canners 
having any of these supplies asked in 
the neighborhood of $10.00 per case. 
However, the quality packed so far this 
season was reported as excellent. 


There have been meetings between 
O.P.S. officials and Maine canning inter- 
ests for the purpose of arriving at a ceil- 
ing level. Most canners were anxious to 
obtain a price limit of $10.00 to $11.00 
per case for quarters. The unusually 
high level is based on the theory that 
packers have had a very heavy overhead 
this year by keeping factories open, while 
their sales returns were the smallest in 
years. 


SALMON — Apparently the pack is 
turning out larger than expected. Official 
figures to September 6, 1951, placed the 
total Alaskan pack at 3,338,416 cases or 
161.415 cases in excess of the total to 
that date a year ago. The increase was 
the result of a Southeastern Alaska pack 
of 1,847,127 cases, 703,214 cases more 
than last year. The Columbia River 
pack to mid-September was reported as 
about 20 percent higher than the equiva- 
lent period of 1950 or around 230,000 
cases. In the Puget Sound area the pack 
to the end of the first week of September 
was 413,420 cases against 123,135 cases 
last season. 


There was no change in the price posi- 
tion. One West Coast salmon factor 
stated that due to increasing union de- 
mands for higher and higher fish prices 
and wages plus upward spiraling prices 
of cans, cartons, freight and other cost 
factors, per case packing costs have been 
pushed to dizzy heights. Apparently 
price reaction on canned salmon is not 
in the making. Pinks were offered at 
$21.00 for talls, chums at $16.00, 
Chinook kings at $26.00, ocean caught 
cohoes at $25.00 and reds at $31.00 f.o.b. 
West Coast, per case. 


TUNA FISH—There has been a very 
good trade in Japanese tuna fish solid 
pack white meat in brine, while reports 
that Japanese shippers have lowered 
their asking prices on fish in oil for ship- 
ment so as to bring about a more com- 
petitive price here with domestic offer- 
ings. Spot Japanese white meat halves 
were priced at $13.50 to $14.25 per case 
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in oil and light meat at $11.75 to $12.25 
per case. California albacore white meat 
was priced at $13.00 to $14.00 per case 
coast. In most instances California can- 
ners have stopped production in an effort 
to reduce the inventory overhead. 

In brine, fancy Japanese white meat 
tuna solid pack 7 oz., was quoted at 
$9.80 and light meat at $8.80, per case 
ex- dock New York. 


CRANBERRY SAUCE—New Jersey 
canners are packing this article and 
opening prices have been set at $1.50 for 
800s, and $9.50 for 10s, for fancy 
strained or whole sauce, f.o.b. canneries. 
In was felt that on volume business can- 
ners would offer somewhat lower. 


PUMPKIN—Canning in the Eastern 
area was expected to get into full swing 
by October 15. The reports so far tell of 
a very good quality in the field and the 
crop is approaching maturity in fine 
shape. Some opening prices have been 
set at $1.55 to $1.60 for 2% and $5.35 
to $5.50 for 10s, while Northwest can- 
ners were reported to be quoting around 
$1.40 for 2%s and $4.15 for 10s, f.o.b. 


APPLESAUCE—New York State can- 
ners reduced their asking levels. The 
prospects were for a fairly liberal carry- 
over while at the same time another 
large pack was in prospect. As a result 
there were offerings of 303s around 
$1.00, 2s, at $1.15, and 10s at $5.50 all 
f.o.b. cannery. 


CORN—Wisconsin advices stated that 
canning came to a sudden end as a result 
of the freezing weather. Apparently the 
the pack will be small. There were ad- 
vices from that area that corn may soon 
be selling at a premium, especially 10s, 
both cream style and golden. 


Offerings from New York State were 
extremely small, with the pack believed 
to have been a decided disappointment. 

There were some offerings f.o.b. Indi- 
ana canning points at $1.65 for fancy 
whole kernel yellow and $1.75 for white. 


PEAS — Mid-west canners were slow 
in announcing new pack prices. The 
belief in some quarters was that sched- 
ules would be named immediately follow- 
ing the recent O.P.S. directive giving pea 
canners price relief on raw material 
costs. Meanwhile, the N.C.A. placed the 
1951 pea pack at 37,837,387 actual cases, 
as against a 1950 pack of 32,725,536 
cases. Scattered offerings of extra stand- 
ards field run Alaska peas, 303s were re- 
ported at $1.30, f.o.b. Indiana canneries. 


TOMATOES — Development of freez- 
ing weather put an end to tomato can- 
ning in Indiana. There were some offer- 
ings of standard 2s at $1.65. f.o.b. and 
extra standard 2s at $1.75, also f.o.b. 
In the East most processors were finished 
for the season. There were scattered 
offerings f.o.b. Maryland, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania plants at $1.50 for 2s, 
$2.10 for 2%s and $7.70 for 10s, while 
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extra stndard 2s were priced at $1.75 to 
$1.80 and 2%s at $2.50 to $2.60. Cali- 
fornia canners have been shipping heay- 
ily as a result of the Eastern shortage, 
but with the large arrivals at canneries 
there were fears of some price easing 
before long. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS —The mar. 
kets were active. Packing season is about 
at an end. Cling peach pack, it was felt 
will be heavy and in the neighborhood 
og 20,000,000 cases while the apricot 
pack was reported at 5,191,014 cases, or 
approximately 1,000,000 cases in excess 
of last year. A good pear pack was an- 
ticipated, although no figures were avail- 
able as yet. Choice apricots 2%s were 
offered around $3.20 for halves unpeeled; 
Choice halves yellow cling peaches at 
$2.80 for 214s and $2.85 for sliced. While 
choice pears were priced at $3.90 for 
2%s. Choice fruit cocktail was avail- 
able at $3.50 for 2%s, all f.o.b. shipping 
point. 


CITRUS JUICES—No price changes 
developed. Canners continued withdrawn 
on orange.and blended and offered un- 
sweetened grapefruit juice 2s at 85 cents 
and 46 oz. at $1.80, f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Stability Increases — Record Peach 
Pack Taken In Stride—Fancy Pears Short— 
Tomatoes Crowding Canneries — Pumpkin 
Offered—Southern California Opens 
On Sardines. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Oct. 4, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market seems on a more stable basis than 
even a few weeks ago, with sales keep- 
ing up well and shipping still on a high 
level. Prices right through the list are 
largely without change, except where 
Government directives have made adjust- 
ments necessary. All this in face of the 
fact that the pack of cling peaches has 
been considerably larger than estimates 
made during the growing season, setting 
a new record, following a larger pack of 
apricots than seemed possible. And now 
tomatoes are rolling in at a rate that is 
taxing the capacity of canneries, sug- 
gesting a record pack if weather condi- 
tions remain satisfactory. Some items 
in canned fish are lagging in sales, but 
prices on these seem to have reached 
bottom. 


PEACHES —A heavy business has 
been booked on cling peaches by most 
canners and the news of a record pack 
has not caused this to slacken. The ‘rade 
here seems to feel that the situation is 
much more stable than a year earlier. 
It is recounted that a year ago there was 
quite a carryover from the pack of 1949 
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and that distributors were buying well in 
advance of normal requirements, with 
speculators plying their trade. Last 
year’s pack and carryover have been 
moved and this season’s pack must care 
for increased consumption that is quite 
noticeable, besides meeting large set 
asides for the armed forces and school 
lunch program. Many in the trade feel 
that despite the record pack the quan- 
tities of canned cling peaches for the 
civilian trade will be little larger than a 
year ago. Just now, canners are giving 
more attention to the inquiry under way 
as to the factors that led to underesti- 
mating the crop of clings than to worry- 
ing about moving the finished product. 
Experts hold that the failure to estimate 
the tonnage more correctly was due to 
under-estimating the number of peaches 
to the tree and to realize that the excel- 
lent growing season would produce sizes 
larger than normally expected. 


PEARS — The canning of pears is 
largely at an end and a scarcity of some 
grades is already in sight. This fruit 
ran to smaller size than usual and also 
to odd shapes. There is a definite short- 
age of No. 2%s fancy Bartletts, with 
choice also in light supply. Canners who 
have specialized for years in fancy fruit 
are having difficulty in filling orders 
placed early in the season. One canner 
reports that where his pack in former 
years ran to about 60 percent fancy 
grade, this year’s pack has run but about 
16 percent. Most canners are quoting 
fancy pears at about $4.25 for No. 24s, 
but many are not able to accept further 
business. Promotions are being made. on 
the sliced fruit, with an increase in the 
pack of this style. 


OTHER FRUITS—Other fruits in the 


commencing to accumulate in cannery 
warehouses, there having been a heavy 
demand for the early shipment of canned 
tomatoes and tomato products. 


PUMPKIN — Tentative prices on 
Northwest and Midwest pack pumpkin 
have been made by a large canner with 
plants in both areas. Northwest pack is 
quoted at $1.60 for No. 2% and $1.10 for 
No. 303, with Midwest pack priced at 
$1.80 and $1.22% for these sizes, 
respectively. 


SARDINES — Some real activity is 
now expected in the California canned 


sardine market, the season having opened 
in southern California. The run of fish 
in the San Francisco and Monterey dis- 
tricts has been almost a failure, receipts 
having been less than one-half those to 
a corresponding date last year, when the 
season was disappointing. Southern can- 
ners have agreed to a price of $46 a ton 
for fish and fishermen have taken out a 
large fleet. Some business has been 
booked in advance at $7.00 for 1-lb. ovals 
in tomato sauce. _ 


* * * 


Soy beans are easily digested by dairy 
cows. 


GAIR SHIPPING CASES 
will 
GIVE YOU SATISFACTION 


Consistent high quality in materials and man- 
ufacture makes Gair Boxes ideal for packing, 
machine sealing and shipment.» » Our tech- 
nical staff is at your service for improvement of 
present boxes or creation of new ones. » » Write 
for booklet on “Sealing Corrugated Cases.” 


CORRUGATED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 


; list are off in form, as in the case of 

1 Ff apricots, purple plums and figs. Apri- SOLID FIBRE DOMESTIC AND WEATHERPROOF 

. cots were packed in unexpectedly large 

1 quantities, but much of the crop ran to EXPORT SHIPPING CONTAINERS 

4 smal! sizes and quality was not of the 

J finest. The purple plum pack in the 

. Pacific Northwest fell below expectations 

with most canners, hot weather ripening 

S the fruit faster than it could be picked ROBERT GAIR €OoM DANY ING 
S or proeaain Figs were a light pack, a 8 
with heav i 

; y culling the rule 155 EAST 44th STREET* NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

. TOMATOES — With the opening of 

“ Octob ', tomatoes were crowding can- Fort Niagara Corrugated Box Division . . . NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 

4 nerles. but a light rain visited some of Syracuse Corrugated Box Division . . . . SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

; the nore important growing districts, Pa Pro Corrugated Box Division . . . . . UTICA,N.Y. 

t Sugge ting that deliveries might be Boston Corrugated Box Division . . . . . CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

i slowe. down. Acreage in California is Holyoke Corrugated Box Division . . . . HOLYOKE. MASS. 


Thames River Division . . .... 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Divisior . . . 
Gair Bogota Corporation ......-. 
Pennsylvania Corrugated Box Division. . . 
Ohio Corrugated Box Division . . . ... 


the lavgest on record, being reported at 

145,00\ acres for processing, with a ton- 

Nage orecast at 1,667,000 tons. Up to 
t ff Septe: ber 14th a total of 235,025 tons 
k had ben delivered to processors. Can- 
e ned to 1ato products seem firmer in price 
M so: ec other territories than on the 
: West ( oast and this is expected to have 
$ a level ng effect on the market as the 
4 Season advances. Stocks are just now 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 
PORTLAND, CONN. 
BOGOTA, N. J. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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PAPERBOARD - FOLDING CARTONS - SHIPPING CONTAINERS —— 


MARKET NEWS 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Quotations Vary Considerably—Shrimp De- 
mand Poor—Shrimping Trends In Florida— 
Hard Crab Production Holding Up Well. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Oct. 4, 1951 


QUOTATIONS — We endeavor at all 
times to make the quotations in this 
column as near correct as is possible to 
do it, but at times it can not be done, 
because of too much difference in prices 
being quoted. 

If we use the price in the high bracket, 
buyers immediately criticise our quota- 
tions as being completely out of line, due 
to the fact that they have received quo- 
tations from the low bracket, and if we 
use the quotations from the low bracket, 
we fall out with the canners in the high 
bracket, so it is not easy to get up a 
quotation that will be satisfactory to all 
concerned under certain market con- 
ditions. 


SHRIMP—Alabama shrimp fishermen 
took a $5 per barrel reduction at the be- 
ginning of the season, but demand for 
shrimp is still reported as poor. Shrimp 
are being accepted from freight boats 
only and these vessels have instructions 
to secure only a_ specific amount of 
shrimp. This is apparently all the fac- 
tories can handle for the day. Jumbo 
shrimp prices. however, remain at $55 
per barrel, while the smaller sizes are 
reported just not suitable for marketing. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing September 21, 1951 were: Louisiana 
8,074 barrels, including 5,388 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 245 barrels, includ- 
ing 20 barrels for canning; Alabama 174 
barrels; Apalachicola, Florida 20 bar- 
rels; and Texas 412 barrels, making a 
total of 8,925 barrels, which was 8,454 
less than were received the previous 
week. Texas that has been producing 
large quantities of shrimp reported that 
trawlers there were remaining in port 
during the past week due to price 
dispute. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi and Alabama reported that 26,790 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending September 22, 
1951. 


FLORIDA SHRIMP FISHERY 
TRENDS—Of the estimated 400 shrimp 
vessels once concentrated in the Key 
West area, only 10 percent of the total 
remains, the Service’s Fishery Market- 
ing Specialist in that area stated in a 
September 5 report. Most of the shrimp- 
ers have also left Fort Myers, Maples, 
and other ports of that vicinity. 

The primary reason for this shift of 
operations is the low production of 
shrimp in the Dry Tortugas area and the 
increased shrimp production off the up- 


20 


per east coast of Florida and off the 
coasts of Georgia and the Carolinas. 


It is expected that most of the fleet 
will remain in the northern shrimping 
areas until late December or the first of 
January, and at that time they will re- 
turn to Southern Florida. 


HARD CRABS—Due to some of the 
shrimp boats having knocked off shrimp- 
ing and gone to crabbing, hard shell crab 
production has been holding up well, con- 
sidering the time of the year. 

Landings of crab for the week ending 
September 21, 1951 were: Louisiana 


52,510 pounds, Mississippi 20,280; Ala- 
bama 2,000; and Apalachicola, Florida 
7,840 pounds, making a total of 82,630 
pounds, which is 10,840 less pounds than 
were produced the previous week. 

No report of any crabmeat being pro- 
cessed, but all are packed fresh-cooked. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHICAGO QM 
CONTRACT AWARDS 


SYNOPSIS No. 137—September 28, 1951 


This is a synopsis of awards of unclas- 
sified contracts in excess of $25,000 made 
by the Chicago Quartermaster Depot. 
Additional information may be obtained 
by writing this Depot, Attention: Public 
Information Officer, or telephoning LA- 
fayette 38-5500, Extension 4119. 


CONTRACTOR’S NAME 
AND ADDRESS 

BEANS, GREEN, CANNED 
Bush Brothers & Co., 


Dandridge, Tenn. 
Mission Valley Canning Co., 


Dollar 
Value 


Quantity 


doz. cans 

86,548.77 11,946 
San Francisco 

Charles G. Summers, 

New Freedom, Pa. ...........0 37,139.32 6,216 


50,682.50 5,000 


PEACHES, CANNED 
Bercut-Richards Packing Co., 
Sacramento, Call. $1,082.22 28,002 
PEAS, CANNED 
Lamb-Weston, Inc., 
Weston, Oregon 
The Larsen Co., 
Grwen Bay, Wis. 31,404.80 
Pendleton Canning & Frozen 
Foods Co., Ogden, U. .......... 31,830.74 23,280 
Star Canning, Lomira, Wis... 25,374.36 3,102 


44,270.13 6,292.5 


19,628 


TOMATOES, CANNED 
Harrison & Jarboe 

Sherwood, Md. $131,579.95 
Merritt Food Products, 

Port Penn Canning Co., 


18,665 


TOMATO JUICE, CANNED 
S. E. W. Friel, 

Queenstown, Md. 73,351.15 
King Packing Co., 

Galvemtom, 27,232.78 


55,526 


11,628 


STOKELY STOCK DIVIDEND 


Meeting in Indianapolis October 3, 
Directors of Stokely-Van Camp declared 
a stock dividend of 5 percent on the com- 
mon, payable November 20, to holders of 
record October 31. 


PATMAN ACT CITATIONS 


Federal Trade Commission has ordered 
two prominent Louisiana wholesale gra 
cery firms, a brokerage company, and 
officers and directors of all three organ- 
izations, to discontinue violation of the 
brokerage section of the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act in connection with the purchase 
of food products. 


Issuance of the order represents affir- 
mation of the FTC of a trial examiner's 
initial decision, filed in June. Corporate 
respondents cited in the commission 
order are: Consolidated Companies, Inc., 
one of Louisiana’s largest food whole. 
salers, operating 30 branch plants; 
United Investment Corp., also a large 
wholesaler, operating six branch whole- 
sale houses in Louisiana, partially own- 
ing and operating a wholesale grocery 
organization in Texas and Mississippi, 
and engaging in the retail food business 
through stock ownership in Capital 
Stores, Inc., Baton Rouge; and Progres- 
sive Brokerage Co., Inc., which operates 
as a broker or manufacturer’s agent, 
dealing primarily in food products. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


DEATHS 


GEORGE W. SHANNON 


George W. Shannon, 80, dean of sales- 
men, and formerly a Director and Vice- 
President of the Robert Gair Company, 
Inc., New York manufacturers of paper- 
board, folding cartons and shipping con- 
tainers, died on Tuesday, September 25, 
at Long Island College Hospital in 
Brooklyn, New York. His home was at 
40 Park Avenue, New York City, and for 
many years he resided at Bayside, Long 
Island. 


Mr. Shannon started with the Gair 
Company as a salesman in 1908 and for 
almost half a century handled some of 
its largest national accounts. He was 
active until two weeks before his death. 
Surviving is his wife, Mrs. Frances L. 
Shannon. 


GEORGE A. BOUNDS 


George A. Bounds, operator of the 
George A. Bounds & Company cannery a 
Hebron, Md., and who conducted extensive 
farm operations in the area, and a basket 
manufacturing plant, died in the Penit- 
sula General Hospital in Salisbury, 
Maryland on the morning of Septem- 
ber 27. 

Mr. Bounds for the past six years had 
been undergoing treatment for a heatt 
condition, but had been able to attend to 
many of the details of his businesses dur 
ing the period. 75 years of age, he had 
been in the canning business for almost 
a half century. 
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CROP CONDITIONS 


CORN 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Oct. 2 — Sweet 
Corn: Harvest near completion. Low 
yields in some of the latest fields caused 
some farmers to use the crop as silage. 

ABERDEEN, MD., Oct. 1—Corn: We 
packed about 9000 cases less than last 
year on 40 acres less. 


CLEVELAND, WIS., Sept. 26—Corn: Have 
20 percent more acreage than last year 
and will pack about 10 percent more. 
Yield is fair but cut out per ton very 
poor. Yield in tons per acre is up about 
10 percent over last year. Have several 
more weeks to can and are worried about 
frost and inclement weather for har- 
vesting. 


TOMATOES 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Oct. 2 — Toma- 
toes: Limited harvest continued in the 
Northern parts of the two states al- 
though size and quality were off consid- 
erably. Some harvest is expected in 
these areas until a killing frost occurs. 

FRANKFORT, IND., Sept. 28—Tomatoes: 
Crop is about finished and it looks as 
though the average yield will be in 
the neighborhood of 8 tons per acre, with 
very good quality. This yield per acre 


is about the same as last year, but an 
increased acreage has given us a sub- 
stantially larger pack. 


WHITE STONE, VA., Sept. 26—Tomatoes: 
The pack in this locality is increased 
about 5 to 7 percent over last year. Qual- 
ity was extremely good up until August 
13. Tomato packers need a longer can- 
ning season. On September 8 all of the 
plants were closed down. 


OTHER ITEMS 


DELAWARE-MARYLAND, Oct. 2 — Baby 
Lima Beans: Harvest continued on the 
Lower Peninsula. Volume declined dur- 
ing the week but harvest is expected to 
continue well into October in most areas. 
Quality of the crop remained good but 
yields declined from earlier expectations 
due to mildew damage in some areas and 
dry weather in other areas. 


Snap Beans: Late harvest continued in 
all areas. The peak in harvest was 
reached during the week in the Wico- 
mico-Somerset area. There the quality 
was off because of wind and dry weather 
damage. Near Baltimore harvest con- 
tinues at near peak volume. 


Apples: Harvest of Grimes Golden, 
Jonathan, York, and Red Delicious con- 
tinued in the two state area. Harvest 
of Golden Delicious began on the Eastern 
Shore during the week. Sizing and color 


NOT BY BREAD ALONE 


(Continued from Page 7) 


Duncan Hines line into other fields. For 
instance, we will soon be introducing a 
Pancake Mix. Tests have been underway 
for several months now on the develop- 
ment of a Bread, and we are now doing 
testing on a Full Cream Duncan Hines 
Milk. We are also developing our frozen 
food line. 

We also have underway some other de- 
velopments which I am not at liberty to 
announce at this time. p 


Good eating is good business — Our 
business is good eating. It is the only 
business we have. We do not have price 
lines or price brand. We are willing to 
stake our future on the premise that 
Americans want and will buy better food 
and we hope to help bring it to them on 
an efficient and satisfying basis. 


were off in the important Western Mary- 
land area due to the continued dry 
weather there. Quality and sizing have 
been very good on the Eastern Shore. 


* * 


Poor management practices will often 
throw your layers into an unseasonable 
molt and cause their egg production to 
drop severely. 


e- 

A PULPER 

|| that does a BETTER JOB... 
In 

: Better performance is built 
ag right into the Langsenkamp 


E-Z adjust pulper. 2 to 3 
times greater capacity than 
other pulpers on the market, 
and requires only a 10 hp, 
motor to operate! Paddles 
can be instantly adjusted to 
or from screen while pulper 
1s Operation. 


Model “A”—25-50 tons per 
hour capacity. On Hot-Break, 
capacity doubled. 


Write today 


E-Z Adjust Pulper 


235 E. South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Cream style or whole grain 


MORRAL COMBINATION 
CUTTER & COMMINUTING 
MACHINE 


For over-matured corn, 
makes all your corn fancy 


MORRAL DOUBLE HUSKER 
Either steel or rubber 
Husking Rolls 


MORRAL BROTHERS, INC., Morral, Ohio 


SOLID FIBRE 


BOXES 


Phone: Curtis 0270 


CORRUGATED e 


THE EASTERN BOX COMPANY 
East Brooklyn P. O. BALTIMORE, MD. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified. ) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 
Colossal, Mam. & Lge. 4.60 
4.45-4.55 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 
Cut Spears, No. 10 
BEANS, StrRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
Fey., Fr., Sl, 
No. 303 


-90- .95 
1.40-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.25-7.75 
Fey., Cut, Ungraded, No. 2........ 1.55 
Cut, 8 oz. 


1.15-1.20 
1.25-1.30 
1.90 
6.50-7.00 
Std., ‘Cut, 1.05-1.10 
No. 2 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 5.75 
WISCONSIN 
Fey., Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 308......2.50 
2.85 
14.00 
2.10-2.15 
2.65 
12.75 
1.20 
1.60 


Fey., Cut, 4 sv., 
No. 303 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 

Bix: Bed, Cat, Bo. BOB 1.25 
No. 2 1.35 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

NorTHWEST (Blue Lakes) 

2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.55 

Cut, Fey., Blo. 2.20 
4 sv. 2.00 

Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 

No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 

OZARKS 

No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 

TEXAS 

Std., Cut, No. 1 

BEANS, LIMA 

Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 2.00-2.25 
1.80-2.00 

No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.30 

Texas, Fr., Gr. & Wh., 

No. 300 1.12% 
No. 10 8.50 

BEETS 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02. 


No. 5 
No. 2, Whole 
20/0 
30 0 
60/0 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 2 
No. 10 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 10 
Northwest, No. 2, diced........ 1.10-1.15 
No. 2, Sliced 1.45 


CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 303’s..1.50-1.55 
No. 2 1.65 
Bix; NO. BOB 1.40-1.45 
1.55 


Std., ‘No. ‘30 
No. 2 1.40 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

Fey., Gold., W.K., No. 303..1.55-1.60 
No. 10 9.75 

MIDWEST 

W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ....1.00-1.021% 
No. 1 1.25 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. ......1.00-1.02%4 
No. 303 1.60-1.65 
No. 2 1.72% 
No. 10 9.50-9.75 

No. 10 8.25 

Std., No. 303 

PEAS 

EASTERN ALASKAS 

Md., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2.........+ 2.50-2.70 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. - 90- .95 

No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 

MARYLAND SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Pod run, 

1.4214-1.45 
No. 2 1.55 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

NorTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 303......1.40 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 

No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

MIDWEST ALASKSA 


-2.40-2.50 
2.70-2.80 
2 sv., . 303 .. 2.25-2.35 


3s 
1.75-1.85 
No. 10 8.75-9.25 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........1.40-1.45 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
1.25-1.30 
1.40-1.45 
7.00 
1.25-1.30 
1.35-1.45 
7.00 
1.15-1.20 
1.25-1.30 
6.50 


MIpWEsT SWEETS 
Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.65 

1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. 


(& ungraded). 


1.35-1.40 
6.90 


Fr. Blackeyed, No. 300.........4 1.12% 
No. 10 


POTATOES, Sweet 
Md. Fey., Sy., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 10 
Dey, We, BY. 1.75 
No. 10 6.50 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.... .8744- .90 
-9744-1.05 


Bex 


1.35 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


1.25-1.30 
4.20-4.40 


No. 2% 
No. 10 
SPINACH (New Pack) 
-95-1.00 
1.85 
1.45-1.60 
1.90-2.05 
6.50-7.25 
1.40 
No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 5.75 
No. 303 1.15 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 2% 1.70 
No. 10 5.35 
Texas, Fey., No. 1.12% 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATOES 
Md., Ex, Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
751.80 
50-2.60 
Withdrawn 


Ozark, Fey., No. 2 


. 10 
New York, Fcy., No. 2........ 2.30-2. 40 
No. 21%4 3.10 


2.15-2.25 
7.75-8.00 
Texas, Std., 8 oz. 
No. 1 
No. 2 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 2... 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 2.55-2.65 
No. 10 9.25 
No. 10 8.50 
No. 2% 1.95-2.00 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
TOMATO CATSUP 


11.50-12.00 
1.87 
1.85-1.90 
12.25 


Calif.. 14 oz. glass 
No. 10 . 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
7.50-8.00 
7 oz, 10.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

No. 10 7.00-7.50 
Faye, 1.046, No. 1.00 
No. 10 7.758. 
Calif. Fey., No. 21%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
2.40-2. 
2.65-2.75 


FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 
No. 10 
. Fey., No. 3038 

No. 2 
No. 10 
Md., Va., Pa., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
No. 2 
No. 10 
No. 10 Apples 


APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 3.50 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 
No. 11.00 
2.65-2.85 
9.75 
10.00-11.75 


2.10-2.15 

10.50-10.75 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 2M 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 5.15 
Choice No. 2% 4.80 
Std., No. 2% 4.55 


COCKTAIL 

No. 1 
No. 2% 3.70-8,75 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.50-3,60 
12.90-13,10 


3.10 
115 
1.85-1,90 
10.25-10.50 
Choice, No. 2% ..... 2.80-2,85 
8 oz. 1.10 
No. 1 1.70-1.15 
No. 10 9.65-9.75 
Std., No. 2% 2.60-2.65 
No. 1 1.60-1.621, 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, Water .... 
No. 10, S.P. Pie ... 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 2.80 
No. 2% 4.50 
No. 10 — 
3.80-3.90 
13.00-13.50 


PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2........ «02.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85 -2,90 
No. 10 10.75 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11,80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.......c000 2.40 
No. 2% 2.15 
Broken Slices, No. 10... 10.60 


JUICES 
APPLE 


Foy., 82 02. Bot. 96 
46 oz., Tin 2.50 

CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 


GRAPEFRUIT 
46 oz, 1.80-1.90 
ORANGE 
Fla., No, 2 Withdrawn 
Withdrawn 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.45-2.60 
46 oz. 2,452.50 
46 oz. 


Calif., Fey., No. 2.. 


SALMON—Per Case 
Alaska, Red, No, 1 T........31.00-82.00 
Y's 15.00-19.00 
Med., Red, No. 1 
Pink, Tall; NO. 2:),50=21.00 
11.75-12.25 
Chums, Tall, No. 1 11).00-17.50 
..9.00-9.50 
SARDINES—Per CAsE 
Maine, 4 Oil keyless.......... 
Cal. 1-lb. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 7.00-8.00 
NNO. 1, Nate 5.00 
TUNA—PeErR Case 
Fey., White Meat, 14’ 
Chunks & Flakes 11.25 
Grated — 
Fey., Light Meat, 12.0018 
Std. 1.50 
Chunks & Flakes... 10.50 
Grated 00 


Nominal 


FISH 

OYSTERS 

- 

CHERRIES 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


The Industry’s Cook Book for over 40 years 
SEVENTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED 


Thy 


FOR MANA ; 
O NAGERS 380 pages ot proven pro- 


SUPERINTENDENTS, 


80 
40 
BROKERS everything ‘‘Canable”. 
AND BUYERS 

95 
50 

Size 6x9, 380 Pages Beautifully Bound 
“a Stamped in Gold —a famous processor 
90 
90 
00 All the newest times and temperatures . . . Used by Food Processors to check times, 
” All the newest and latest products... . temperature and RIGHT procedure... . 
Fruits Vegetables Meats Milk by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . .. 
"0 soups e Preserves e Pickles « Condiments by Home Economists to TEACH the subject of 
- Juice e Butters e Dry Packs (soaked) food preservation. 
“ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute detail, 

with full instructions from the growing through For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
to the warehouse. . ; . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 

15 
).00 
- Published and Copyrighted By 
1.00 
= THE CANNING TRADE 
t Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 
0 BALTIMORE 2 20 South Gay Street, MARYLAND 
5. 


cedure and formulae for 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—2 Lee 250 gal. Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Kettles with double motion agitator, 125# jacket pressure; 60 
Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 10, 
40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200 gal. sizes; 40 Sainless Steel Storage and 
Mixing Tanks from 6 gal. to 3500 gal. sizes; Ayars 8 pocket Pea 
& Bean Fillers; Burt Wrap Around Labelers; 42” x 72” Open 
and Closed Process Kettles with baskets. Perry Equipment 
Corp., 1420 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Filler Fig. 2545, #60 FMC, 6 valves, motor 
driven, new. Adv. 5190, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 1800# 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6 - 40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29 - 200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
3Arclay 7-0600. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Kyler Boxer for #2 cans, motor driven, Al con- 
dition. Adv. 5189, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Good used Urschel-Food Machinery Continuous 
Potato Peeler. Adv. 5198, The Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
POSITION WANTED—Plant or Production Manager wishes 


Competent processor canned and frozen. Also new 
Fully acquainted government regulations. Sales ex- 
If you wish to improve plant conditions, quality and 

Adv. 5197, 


change. 
products. 
perience. 
sales, this can be a mutually agreeable connection. 
The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Skilled Mechanic who can build and rebuild can. 
ning machinery, including labeling machines. Permanent posi- 
tion. Give full history and salary required in first letter. We 
do not care how old you are if you can do the job. Adv. 5191 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—New Factory, Concrete Block construction in 
S. W. Georgia. 50 x 100 ft. main building with 18 ft. receiving 
shed, 50x 50 ft. 2nd story can loft;4 Retorts; complete Cut Green 
Bean Line; 1 #2 and 1 #10 line; Hand Packing Troughs. Can 
be bought at cost, pre-Korean prices. Satisfactory terms can 
be arranged. Adv. 5194, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. . Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervini, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


FOR SALE—Food Plant, modern equipment, for all fruit 
juices, puree and pulp, 5 gal. cans, bulk, glass. Additional 
small investment required for frozen fruit. Located heart fruit 
area Western New York State. Plenty room for expansion, low 
rates, water, power, taxes. Plenty low cost experienced help 
available. Ideal set-up for preserver or others desiring decen- 
tralizing operations and securing raw materials lowest possible 
cost. Present management would continue if desired. Owner 
has other interests. Extremely low investment, approximately 
$20,000.00 including all land, building, equipment. Terms con- 
sidered; act quick. Adv. 5196, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ken Evans, 


WANTED—Surplus and damaged canned foods. 
2935 Russell, Detroit, Mich. 


FOR SALE—New #10 Cans and Covers, mfg. by Continental, 
original containers. One carload of 20,000 for quick disposal 
with cartons at market price. Hampton Paint Mfg. Co., Hamp- 
ton. Va. 


FOR SALE—Genuine Pimientos All Red Perfection Variety, 
unpeeled, diced % inch, #10 tins. Also have new crop Califor- 
nia All Red Pepper Hulls ready for shipment in barrels, and 
Fancy Tomato Puree 1.045-1.06 in #10 tins or 5 gal. cans. All 
f.o.b. nearby. Prices on request. Tenser & Phipps, 316 - 4th 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MANUFACTURING FACILITIES (canning, freezing, pre 
serves, etc.) available in Northwest for food packers who wish 
to save shipping cost and have products packed under ow! 
labels. Two modern plants of well established concern with 
skilled supervisory and mechanical help and good labor supply 
available. Excellent shipping point for rail and water, loca 
in center of supply and market. Adv. 5195, The Canning Trade. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS 
AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND JULY 2, 1946, 

Of The Canning Trade, published weekly at Baltimore, Md., for October 1, 1951. 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 

and business manager are: 


Publisher, THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Editor and Managing Editor, 
Arthur I, Judge; Business Manager, Arthur J. Judge. 


2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding one percent or more of total amount of stock. 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual 
owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


THE CANNING TRADE, INC., Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur I. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 
Arthur J. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 


y Edward E. Judge, Baltimore, Md. 

n 8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security holders own- 
n ing or holding 1 per cent of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
" securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 

There are none. 

4, Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder or security 
ry holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other 
") fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
1, is acting; also the statements in the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
\- knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
rn holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities, in a capacity other than that of bona 
bg fide owner. 

l, 5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold 
or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 
- twelve months preceding the date shown above was 2,487. 
it Signed ARTHUR J. JUDGE, 
Business Manager. 
It Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of September, 1951. 
W MARY A. FELDER, Notary Public. 
p 
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: SMILE AWHILE 
y ‘ 
" There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 
: A GOOD SPORT 
4 “Who will drive this car away for $100?” read the 
; — Sign on the dilapidated flivver in the dealer’s window. 
r A gob passed, read it through twice, then entered the 
store. “T’ll take a chance,” he offered. ‘Where’s the 
_ § hundred bucks?” 
s, 
ANSWERED 
- He—You look like a nice, sensible girl; let’s get 
married. 
. She—Nothing doing. I’m just as sensible as I look. 
y, Husband (reading aloud a newspaper report of a 
r- fire) : “One woman escaped down a water pipe at the 
d back of the house.” 
: Wile: “How lovely to be as slim as that!” 
- OPERATION BARFLY 
4 “Pit had an operation, you say? What ailed him?” 
“ 
: _ “Thay removed a long brass rail that had been press- 
h Ing ayainst his foot for the past ten years.” 
ly 
e. 8 beter to drive slowly than to be driven that way. 
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For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 
HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


THE UNITED COMPANY 


WESTMINSTER MD 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


 GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE.MD. 


LITHOGRAPHING Co.INC. 


- 
. 
as 
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Each year more canners 
and freezers of peas and 
lima beans use Hamachek 


Viners and equipment to: 


@ IMPROVE QUALITY 
INCREASE PROFITS 


@ MEET COMPETITIVE 
CONDITIONS 


MACHINE COMPANY 
KEWAUNEE WISCONSIN 
ESTABLISHED 1880 - INCORPORATED 1924 


WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


PEA AND‘BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS fm 
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BASKETS (Wood) Picking ‘ 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 

BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 

Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 

CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, IIl. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, III. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

United Company, Westminster, Md. 

Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 


CANS 


American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 

Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-lllinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 


H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, II. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Il. 


INSURANCE 
Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, IIl.-San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. , 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., St. Claire, Mich. 


SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 
SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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How Can America Produce All the Steel It Needs 
for Military. . . and Civilian Purposes? 


FREE BOOKLET Tells How to 
Conduct Scrap Salvage Program 
in Your Business. 

Address Advertising Council, 25 
W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


One way is to feed more pig iron into 
the furnaces. But. . . 

That will require more supplies of ore, 
limestone, coal, etc.*—to say nothing 
of more new ore boats and rail cars to 
transport the additional supplies. 

A better way—the only practical way 
—is to use the dormant iron and steel 
scrap lying around in the form of old 
machines, equipment, tools and metal 
structures. 

Your business must have available 
scrap—in some form. That scrap is 
needed to keep the furnaces going in the 


steel mills . . . to keep our fighting 
forces and our allies well armed . . . to 
sustain our civilian life at home. 
Think how many ways you use iron 
and steel. Think what would happen if 
it became extremely scarce. Put your 
iron and steel scrap to good use—now 
—by selling it to your local scrap dealer. 
Don’t delay—the emergency is be- 
coming more severe every day. 


*For every ton of scrap fed into the furnaces, 
we save approximately 2 tons of iron ore, 
1 ton of coal, nearly % ton of limestone and 
many other critical materials. Also, scrap helps 
make steel faster, shortens the refining process. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP IS NEEDED, TOO! 
This advertisement is a contribution, in the national interest, by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


October 15, 1951 
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“Ah, you deserve it, 


my dear—we must travel 


Many of the nation’s leading 
brands are heading for market right’ now 
traveling first class in Continental cans. 


Packers depend on Continental because they 
find it pays in every way. When a canning proble Se 


plagues them, their Continental - oe “3 
representative is ready to help solve it — 
backed by the facilities of thirty-six 
TT manufacturing plants, a top-notch laboratory, 


field research offices and an unrivaled 
cannery equipment department. 


Perhaps you have some canning 

or processing worries troubling you. 
i Why not talk them over with a 


AA) ~ As He may have just the answers you are 
Ww 
/ 


} S looking for. Check with Continental today. 
Sa 


CAN COMPANY 


CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 
100 East 42nd St. * New York 17, N. Y. 


Eastern Division: 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17 © Central Division: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 * Pacific Division: Russ Building, San Francisco 4 
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